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Bufferings private waiting-room. This room was, on
the whole, the least successful room that I have ever
known. It managed to combine the atmosphere of a
room which is used too little with the atmosphere of
a room which is used too much. It had about it all
that sense of the provisional, the transitory and the
promiscuous which we associate with public waiting-
rooms ; its solitary window looked out upon the
platform; and its silence was disturbed by the passage
of trains, the shuffling of passengers, and the cry of
the porter, which (for he was of County Down) was
both loud and long. At the same time it exuded the
musty depression of something deserted and forlorn :
the key with which the station-master opened the
door rasped in a rusty lock : dead flies innumerable
lined the mantelpiece and the sill; the window, which
looked out on to the platform and the lives of men
was blurred with dust. These contrasts were rendered
all the more disturbing by the disparity which existed
between the proportions of the room and the fur-
niture which it contained. In construction and design
it was nothing more than a little room in a country
railway station. Its furniture, however, and ornaments
were those of a Victorian parlour. There was a
circular table in the centre covered with an Indian
cloth. The five chairs which were arranged around it
had blue cushions embroidered with a coronet. There
was a little red carpet with a criss-cross pattern and
vague black flowers in each diamond square. There
was a hard sofa in a corner and three cold Spode
vases on the mantelpiece. There was an enormous
composite engraving of the House of Lords in 1862
with a key-plan hanging framed below it. There were